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" In all your proceedings in my lord's cause, take
the wise, noble Mr. Dyer's friendly counsel, who, I
know, doth most dearly tender my lord's honour
and well-doing, as much as a faithful friend may do."
In the same letter Lady Sidney sent messages to
two of her friends and companions in attendance on
the Queen. " Tell them I would write to them, but
I have nothing to tell them but of my unhealthy,
unrecovercd carcase."

It is not pleasant to think of our Sidney's un-
worthy uncle being his chief patron and promoter
at Queen Elizabeth's Court. But we must take
facts as we find them ; and if we cannot quite ex-
cuse Philip Sidney for attaching himself as closely
as he did to the Earl of Leicester, and for appar-
ently regarding him with unstinted admiration, we
may well be astonished that his own temperament
and bearing were, so unlike those of the man on
whom he mainly depended for advancement in life.
Large allowance must be made, too, for the exigen-
cies of Philip's position ; and it should never be for-
gotten that the standard of morals in the sixteenth
century, even with the austerest moralists, differed
widely from that of the nineteenth. " Remember,
my son," Sir Henry Sidney had written when Philip
was a small schoolboy, ft the noble blood you are
descended of by your mother's side, and think that
only by virtuous life and good action you may be
an ornament to that illustrious family." It seems
never to have occurred to either father or mother or
son that the family of which the Earl of Leicester
was now head could be other than illustrious, with